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regard to construction and design, even when 
the necessity for silence as to these essentials 
had quite ceased. The details of the three 
defending yachts have been published in the 
*¢ Scientific American,” from which the infor- 
mation in this account is taken. 

The three defending yachts, as well as the 
challenger for this year’s races, are built 
under the new rule of measurements, which 
penalizes extremes of overhang and sail area. 
‘This has made for a more wholesome and 
normal type of boat than has been possible 
in the past. It will be remembered that the 
Reliance, Herreshoff’s last defender, on a 
waterline of just under 90 feet spread the 
enormous sail area of 16,000 square feet of 
<anvas, and was over 140 feet on deck. The 
racing yachts built under the old rule lost 
their usefulness as soon as the cup contests 
were over. ‘The new boats will be available 
when the races are finished for the regular 
yachting regattas annually held on our coast. 
If their owners wish to turn them into 
cruisers ‘there is sufficient head-room to en- 
able the interior of their hulls to be bulk- 
headed and furnished with the necessary 
accommodations. 

The three yachts—the Resolute, designed 
by Herreshoff, the Defiance, designed by 
Owen, and the Vanitie, designed by Gardner— 
are each 74 feet 9 inches in length, and in 
draft 13 feet 9 inches. Only one foot difference 
in beam separates the Resolute from the De- 
Wanee. » They are of 21 feet 6 inches and 
Peercet Oo. inches beam, respectively. .The 
Vanitie splits the difference between these 
two.yachts with a beam of 22 feet. The 
Vanitie shows the least departure from the 
yachts built under the old rule. The Res- 
olute shows the most. She has much shorter 
overhangs than the other two boats, her 
over-all length on deck being only 106 feet 5 
inches, as against 115 feet in the Defiance 
and 119 feet in the Vanitie. 

The most interesting feature of difference in 
the three yachts is the sail plan, and those fa- 
miliar with the towering mountains of canvas 
with which Herreshoff has equipped his boats 
in the past will be surprised to learn that his 
new defender has a smaller sail area than 
either the Vanitie or the Defiance. The 
canvas of the Defiance indeed exceeds that 
of the Resolute by over fifteen hundred 
square feet. The Defiance is, moreover, nota- 
ble for the fact that the bulk of her sail area 
is concentrated to an unusual extent in her 
mainsail. Her boom is 15 feet longer than 
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the boom of the Resolute. Her mast is 
stepped. 14% feet. nearer the end of. her 
bowsprit than is the mast of the Vanitie. 
It is expected from this design that the 
Defiance will have fine weatherly qualities 
in going to windward, should point and foot 
fast while so doing, but she is very likely to 
be a difficult boat to steer. 

A photograph of the hull of the Resolute 
just after its launching is published on an- 
other page of this issue. 


DAVID DUFFLE WOOD 

During his lifetime David Duffle Wood’s 
name was not widely known outside of Phila- 
delphia, where almost all his life was spent; 
but in his case, at least, reputation is not a 
trustworthy measure of service. If he had 
been a statesmen, or builder of railways, or 
promoter of giant industries, or writer of 
widely read books, he might have received 
honors while alive ; but the sort of service he 
rendered was as deserving of honor as that 
of any such man—and some day it will be 
valued in America as it ought to be. He 
was an organist, teacher of music, and com- 
poser. 

His work, however, has not been unrecog- 
nized. On April 29 there was unveiled in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, a portrait- 
tablet erected to his memory. A photograph 
of this tablet is reproduced on another page 
in this issue. It is worthy of being widely 
known, not only for its own sake as a fine 
example of Charles Grafly’s work in portrait- 
sculpture—but because of the man whom it 
commemorates. | 

Dr. Wood, who died in 1910, was regarded 
by musicians of discriminating taste as per- 
haps the foremost interpreter of Bach in 
America. He certainly was one of the earli- 
est Americans to appreciate and understand 
Bach. Mr. J. Fred. Wolle, the remarkable 
leader of the Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, 
said at the unveiling exercises that his own 
interest in Bach was first awakened when 
he was a pupil of Dr. Wood. ‘Those who 
know what insight Mr. Wolle has into the 
works of the great master can best under- 
stand what a tribute this is to Dr. Wood’s 
influence. 5: 

Dr. Wood was, moreover, a great teacher. 
It has been said that at least three-fourths of 
the present organists in the city of Philadel- 
phia are either pupils of Dr. Wood or 
As a conductor he 


was primarily a teacher. Under his tuition 
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found in it the original of the following letter, 
it is quite possible that he exclaimed in the 
words of Jonathan, ‘‘ Jehovah hath delivered 
them into our hand.” This letter was for- 
warded to Mr. Anderson by the Keeley In- 
stitute of Dwight, Illinois. It came to the 
latter institution from a Distiller’s Distribut- 
ing Company about to retire from business. 
Perhaps it may be of interest to the readers 
of The Outlook. 


KENTUCKY DISTILLER’S DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Distributors direct from Distillery 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3, 1913. 
Keeley Institute, 
Dwight, Lllinots : 

Gentlemen—Our customers are your prospec- 
tive patients. 

We can put on your desk a mailing list of 
over 50,000 individual consumers of liquor. 
This list is the result of thousands of dollars of 
advertising. 

Each individual on the list is a regular user 
of liquor. The list of names is now live and 
active. We know because we have circularized 
it regularly. We will furnish this list in quan- 
tities at the prices listed below. Remittance to 
accompany order. 


40,000 to 50,000.........5. $400.00 
20 000 Sat eter eae ae 300.00 
10,000; eh eet 200.00 


We will not furnish the list in less than lot 
of 10,000. : 
Discontinuance of business January 1 is the 
occasion of selling our mailing list. 
Yours truly, 
KENTUCKY DISTILLER’S 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY. 
W. FRANKLIN, Pr. 


The same letter was sent to the Neal In- 
stitute of Chicago, another institution for 
alcoholism, the management of which followed 
it up and was informed that a charge of ten 
cents per name would be made for the ex- 
clusive use of the list. ‘The last letter, a 
** follow-up,’ dated December 20, to the Neal 
Institute, contains the following paragraph as 
printed in the Chicago ‘“ Tribune”’ Friday, 
April 17. The “ Tribune ” is authority for 
the statement that the original letters of the 
Distillery Company are in the possession of 
the Neal Institute : 


We know that you can make our list excep- 
tionally productive to you. Each man onit has 
been a regular buyer of liquor by mail and a 
constant user of it, and there is nota single one 
who would not like to quit the habit. Each 
man is keenly alive to the injury of his practice, 
and he is only awaiting some way of stopping. 
If. you can convince him of the permanent 
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efficacy of your treatment he is your patient, 
-and you know how to convince him. 


A CELTIC PHILOSOPHER’S 
CONTRIBUTION 


Perhaps one of the most interesting con- 


tributions to the present country-wide discus- 
sion of the liquor question has been made by 
a man who is both a saloon-keeper anda 
political philosopher of remarkable keenness 
and wit. Mr. Dooley’s opinion of the prog- 
ress of the temperance movement may be 


gathered from the following brief extract 


taken from Mr. Dunne’s report of a conversa- 
tion between the presiding genius of Archey 
Road and his friend Hennessy, 
from the New York ‘“ Times.” 
Dooley : 


Says Mr. 


“King Alcohol no longer rules th’ sea or th’ 
land. Th’ ladies have got that binivolent ol 
dishpot on his knees beggin’ f’r mercy an’ 
they’re sayin’ to him, ‘ Did ye have mercy on 
us?’ an’ ar-re gettin’ ready to chop off his 
wicked ol’ head. Take a dhrink, me koy, 
whether ye need it or not. Take it now. It 
may be ye’er last. ; 

“T used to laugh at th’ pro-hybitionists ; I used 
to laugh thim to scorn. But I laugh no more; 
they’ve got us on th’ run. I wudden’t be sur- 
prised at anny minyit if I had to turn this em- 
poryum into an exchange f’r women’s wurruk. 
Whether ye like it or not, in a few years there 
won't be anny saloons to lure the marri’d man 
fr’m his home, furnish guests f’r our gr-reat 
asylums an’ jails, an’ brighten up th’ dark 
sthreets with their cheerful glow. I don’t care. 
I wudden’t mind if all th’ liquor in th’ wurruld 
was poored into th’ lake. It wud make people 
pay their wather tax with a lighter heaft.” ... 

“T don’t believe in this here prohybition,” 
said Mr. Hennessy. “ Th’ man who dhrinks 
modhrately ought to be allowed to have what he 
wants.” 

“What is his name?” asked Mr. Dooley. 
“What novel is he in?” 


Evidently Mr. Dooley has little confidence 
in the self-control of the drinker who “ knows 
when he has had enough.”’ His professional 
experience behind the bar may possibly have 
furnished him with adequate data for the 
opinion which he holds ! 


THE CUP DEFENDERS 

A wholesome indication of international 
good sportsmanship is contained in the news 
that the plans for the three yachts built for the 
International Cup races in the fall have been 
made public. In the past it has been the 
practice to maintain a profound secrecy in 
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choruses seemed to gain an understanding as 
well as a vocal mastery ; and it has been said 
that an edition of Bach might be prepared 
by the pupils of Dr. Wood which would 
embody his interpretation of Bach’s organ 
works. Incidentally, he was one of the fore- 
most teachers of the blind. It has been 
stated that the fact that there are nine blind 
organists in the churches of the city of Phila- 
delphia is due to the training they received 
from Dr. Wood. 

As church musician he was known and 
honored by his colleagues in the profession. 
As far back as 1879 the organist of the City 
Temple in London, after visiting Philadel- 


_ phia, wrote of the service at St. Stephen’s, 


where Dr. Wood was organist, ‘ My first 
experience of a real American service was 
decidedly the best.” 

Dr. Wood was not widely known as a 
composer. ‘This is partly due to the fact 
that there was nothing sensational in his 
work ; but it was still more largely due to the 
fact that until his death practically none of 
his compositions were published, and not all 
of them even completely written out. This 
in turn was due to a fact that had great bear- 
ing on Dr. Wood’s career—his_ blindness: 
Accident and illness left him blind <at 
stirecs years of age. When he was» five 
years old his mother, with Spartan hero- 
ism, bade him good-by as he started on a 
long canal journey from his home, near Pitts- 
burgh, across the State of Pennsylvania to 
Philadelphia, to become a pupil of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind. It was there that he began his study 
of music, though he was largely seli-taught. 
What it means for a blind boy to acquire the 
mastery of the organ is hardly comprehensi- 
ble to one with sight, but it resulted, in his 
case, in possibly a higher degree of musician- 
ship than he might have attained if he had had 
the use of his eyes. He was an undoubted 
master of counterpoint. He had to play 
everything by heart, learning it by ear. All 
his writing had to be done by dictation. The 
consequent mental concentration shows in 
the quiet mastery of counterpoint in the few 
compositions of his that have been published. 
The difficulty of writing his compositions 
naturally had the effect of allowing his crea- 
tive impulses to find expression in improvisa- 
tion. In that art he gained great distinction. 
Some of his anthems have been published by 
Novello. They are framed on the classical 
models, characterized by flowing counter- 
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point, serene in spirit. lis serenity, as 
well as the dignity and tragedy of the blind, 
is expressed in Mr. Grafly’s sculptured _por- 
trait. There are few anthems of such 
tranquillity, for example, as Dr. Wood’s an- 
them in D Flat Major, “The Twilight 
Shadows Fall.’”? Choirmasters who are not 
familiar with his work ought ‘to know these 
anthems. 


“THE LUNATIC 
FRINGE” 


The destruction by a militant suffragist (the 
name applied to a victim of the prevalent 
outbreak of hysteria) of a portrait of Henry 
James, the novelist, painted by Sargent, who 
is perhaps the most brilliant portrait-painter 
of his time, is especially interesting to us 
because both the artist and his subject 
are American. ‘The portrait was a tribute 
from a group of friends to the distinguished 
novelist, and was hanging in the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. A woman, very appropri- 
ately armed with a butcher’s cleaver concealed 
under her clothing, approached it and sud- 
denly slashed the picture so effectively as 
probably to destroy it. 

It was a brutal attack in a field which 
ought to be neutral ground among civil- 
ized peoples, and it was a contemptible 
attack because it was secret. ‘To assassi- 
nate a work of art is to destroy a public 
possession. It is to diminish the resources 
of society; it is to kill while evading the 
responsibilities of murder. The militants 
have succeeded in closing many of the most 
interesting buildings and treasures of art in 
England. They will probably now succeed 
in closing the exhibitions. So far as possible 
they are diminishing the resources of life. 

It has been asked why the British Govern- 
ment does not end this form of ruthless guer- 
rilla fighting by granting what the militants 
claim. Butno concession would end this con- 
flict. This method of agitation would not be 
ended with the achievement of the ballot for 
women. It is a temper which will be revealed 
whenever women of this type want things in 
the future which the majority is not disposed 
to give them. To recognize this kind of 


agitation as legitimate would be to encourage 


a form of outrage which would make society 
impossible. Women who are willing to 
destroy works of art and burn the property 
of private persons will not be satisfied -with 
the ballot. They will never be satified unless 
what they want is instantly conceded to them. 
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If they have the ballot, they will use the 
same methods to secure whatever legislation 
they think ought to be passed. It is an issue 
which society must meet. 

The agitation for suffrage is an entirely 
different matter; it is with the ‘ lunatic 
fringe”’ of the suffragist movement that the 
British Government is dealing. 


THE FAREWELL DINNER TO 
FORBES- ROBERTSON 

The retirement from the stage of Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson called forth expres- 
sions of admiration and affection at a farewell 
dinner in New York City last week. The 
distinguished actor gracefully said that Ameri- 
can enthusiasm and American financial sup- 
port had made it possible for him to retire 
from an arduous profession in his prime and 
follow his lifelong avocation, painting. There 
were alluring suggestions of his retirement 
into an English garden with canvas and 
brushes. 

The dinner brought together a large num- 
ber of influential people, who were rein- 
forced at the close by a larger fringe of 
men and women eager to listen, although 
they had not been able to dine. The note of 
the occasion was sincerity of regard. It was 
quite evident that both Sir Johnston and 
Lady Forbes-Robertson had found places in 
the affections of those who gathered to honor 
them. Among the speakers were Dr. Adler, 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, whose work in the Lit- 
tle Theater has been so intelligent and so 
interesting, Mrs. Le Moyne, Mr. Mabie, and 
a niece of Sir Johnston who happened to 
be present and was called upon to speak for 
the family, and who paid the actor a charm- 
ing and heartfelt tribute, and incidentally 
made a suffrage speech of an entirely differ- 
ent tone and quality from the speeches of 
most of the advocates of that cause. Its 
persuasiveness, charm, and sincerity strikingly 
illustrated the influential qualities of that kind 
of speech, as contrasted with another kind 
with which the public is too familiar. 

Forbes-Robertson has won his way into the 
front rank by intelligence, idealism, and hard 
work. Heis one of the actors of our time, and 
there are fortunately many, who regard the 
_ profession of acting as an art and who make 
their auditors understand that the drama in 
its truest estate is literature and not merely 
entertainment. At the close Sir Johnston, 
taking hold of the British and American flags 
that hung together behind him, expressed his 
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devoted affection to both countries and was 
cheered to the echo when he declared that the 
flags must always be brought together as the 
emblems of peace, not only in the English- 
speaking countries, but throughout the world. 


To honor an artist is not only to express ap- ~ 


preciation of individual achievement, but to 
remind the people of this busy country that 
art is one of the great concerns of life and 
one of its major resources. 


CHINA IN FLUX 

‘Unchanging ” China is showing new signs 
of change. ‘The question of a state religion,- 
for instance, indicates some swaying to an 
fro of the views of the people. Many were 
ready, a few months ago, to throw away alto- 
gether the teachings of Confucius. Then the 
faithful organized a Confucian society, and 
urged Confucianism as the only proper state 
religion for the new Republic. As soon as 
this movement was well under way, opposi- 
tion came from all parts of the country; 
many petitions of protest were sent to the 
Government by Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Taoists, and Christians, both Protestants and 
Catholics. Even some very liberal Confucian- 
ists said that they were not in favor of having 
a state religion. ‘The conclusion reached by 


President Yuan Shi-kai would indicate that - 


special honors are to be paid by the State to 
Confucius, but that Confucianism is not to 
be regarded in the strict sense as the 
religion of the State to the exclusion of every 
other. 

Changed conditions are also noted in social 
customs. Even the costumes of men on 
the street are changing. Curious contrasts 
are evident in the Peking streets. Modern 
macadamized pavements seem strangely out 
of place as the setting for the old custom of 
publicly burning paper houses, men, and 
horses at funerals. From this a swift return 
to modernism is felt as one hears the whir 
of an aeroplane, and looks up to see a Chinese 
aviator circling overhead. In the toy shops 
small models of these aeroplanes are for 
sale. But alongside are the traditional snake- 
skins, bears’ claws, and tigers’ bones to heal 
the ailments of mankind for sale. 

Very interesting are the political changes. 
A republic was established. But no sooner 
was it established than the personal ambitions 
and disappointments of the radicals led to a 
new and unsuccessful rebellion. This set 
the swinging of the pendulum further to the 
other extreme, and now there is a tendency 
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